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DRURY LANE. 


We have to congratulate the thea- 
trical public on the commencement 
of another season of Drury Lane 
under the management of Mr. Mac- 
ready. 

Much as was done by this gentle- 
man during the last short season, 
yet it will pass for but little when the 
public shall have witnessed and com- 
pared it with the present. 

From the crippled state of the 
theatre when Mr. Macready entered 
it, it was impossible to get it into 
that working order which he has now 
happily attained, and which we have 
but little doubt will surpass all that 
even he has ever attempted. 

He will continue to offer to the 
public the series of Shakspearian 
plays, revived with all that classical 
magnificence, and fine taste, which 
would have been hailed by the bard 
himself as the crowning glory of his 





fame; standard revivals of the an- 
cient British operas will also be pre- 
sented, with all that contribute to 
their completeness and effect. Ia 
addition to the talented company of 
last season, will be found the names 
of Mrs. Nesbitt, Madame Vestris, 
Mr. C. Mathews, Mr. Stretton, &c. 

It has been a question, asked by 
persons who can be but poor and 
weak judges of the matter, to what 
extent the resources of scenery, and 
the various means of scenic illusion, 
are properly admissible. But it is 
surely a very simple question. It 
has been perplexed by the introduc- 
tion of extraneous circumstances, 
that have nothing in the world to do 
with it. The principle of the mat- 
ter is easily stated, and resolves it- 
self into this:—everything should 
be done of which the art of the stage 
is capable, to realise the intention 
of the dramatist, to embody the idea 
of the drama, If this is lost sight 
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of for an instant,—the greater the , Mr. Macready, as in Drury Lane 






















































































































Fe splendor, the greater the mistake. now, these resources of scenic illu- oa 

If this is steadily kept in view the | sion have been brought, in our judg- Pn 

ir more complete every artifice and re- | ment, into nearly completeness of ae 
1 }! source of the scene is brought to | action; there has been nothing of wong 
ie bear upon it, the greater the justice | tawdry tinsel in it, nothing of suffo- we ros 
i® that will be done, not only to the | cating show. And the result has a 
Hut | genius of the poet, but to the high | been that the idea of some of Shak- of “ 

if and instructive purpose of the stage. | speare’s greatest plays have been Tei 
( i This has been felt from the earliest | more clearly presented to the hum- wos 
i time, and by Shakspeare himself, | blest auditor, than the wisest reader Gaal 

i" who makes the Chorus in Henry V. | is always likely to have realised, r 
apologize for the want of these | These magnificent works were not ; ' 

things. | written for solitude, but to be set a 

; It is nonsense to talk of poetry | forth in the midst of crowds, and audi 

here as needing no assistance foreign | light, and all garish exciiements, ers 

| to itself; of the cunning of the scene | and to be accompanied by the audi- sar 

4 being best left to be imagined ;— | ble throbbings of a thousand hearts ; ee 

why was the poem brought at all | nor above all were they written for _— 

from the closet? Did not Shakspeare | the elevation of particular actors ; ie 

\ write tor the stage as well as the | this, to which many writers have even s ~ 

( closet? To suppose a divorce be- | wholly attributed the deterioration of s 

tween the senses and imagination, is | the stage, and a decline in dramatic a 

pa i to suppose a silliness; the fancy has | literature, has been beyond question yo 
Pal | a more inlets than one, and it were as | an evil. This evil has no remedy tae 
14) iT 1 i wise to shut the ear, as to refuse to | save that which Mr. Macready has em 
beatae al i feed the eye. | applied; and he cannot if he would ol 
i! i } 1 | Poor Shakspeare had to fight a | be other than incomparably the best aa 
al i) WE: hard battle to get rid of the bears, so | actor in his thcatre, and among his Ma, 
| 4} ; | it was not for him to be particular | company are doubtless excellent act- Ber 
¢ } about scenery, &c.; so up went the | ors and talented men. The means of Re 

in it il blanket for a scene, and to work | avoiding any ill effect, is to subdue Kae 

a went those “ imaginary forces,’ not | the tendency to undue prominence -_ 

invoked from the will, but from the | in one figure, by giving greater ad- lip} 

poverty of the great poet and his | ventitious aids to the rest; to let the Re¢ 

fellows. Yet for all this, he has | general idea of the play still run side v. 

most carefully guarded against mis- | by side with the art of the particular Me 

representation in this matter, not | actor. ‘Take for instance the late a 

unimportant to a dramatist with a | revival of the Merchant of Venice; _— 

lofty sense of art. in the old manner of doing this play, lis, 

! In the construction of all his | and with the certainty of some no- 

plays, not seldom in the mere stage | table person moving about in Shy- yo 

directions of the scene, we find as it | lock’s gaberdine, the only clear no- i 

were, his protest and appeal to pos- | tion that could ever have derived chi 

terity. The “ ignorant present” | from it was, that here was a play all lin 

faded at those times from before him. | about a Jew. That was the one is 

He was not for an age, but forall | prominent thing. It was a Jew shi 

ages; and he did not write for the | wheedling, a Jew storming, a Jew we 

scanty, poverty stricken illusion of | affronting the whole state of Venice, Mi 

his day, but for the wealth, (such as | but a Jew always triumphing some for 

is now employed) and amplitude of | way or other, even to the last look ee 

| a theatre similar to Drury Lane. | at Gratiano. But here though the “ 

| In Covent Garden, when it was | actor of Shylock might still tower of 

| 
| formerly under the management of over the rest, as by the writer’s in- = 
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tention it was fit he should, there 
were matters to prelude the absorp- 
tion of the interest in him, There 
was the gay Christian world as well 
as the dark Jewish; there was the 
power and majesty of Venice to hold 
in awe and suspense even the terrors 
of the bond, And thus only, by ju- 
dicious application of the most ex- 
treme resources of the scenic and 
theatrical arts, can the right balance 
of a fine dramatic work be kept up- 
on the stage; the reasonable intel- 
lectual wants and deficiencies of an 
audience be fairly supplied, and the 
cltims of the stage itself be fully as- 
serted; not simply as a place for 
pleasurable excitement or vulgar 
wonder, but for steady and solid in- 
struction. 

Musie will be called in to aid and 
contribute to the charms of the sea- 
son. King Arthur is to be produced, 
and light musical farces are to be 
given as afterpicces. We subjoin, 
as nearly as possible, a list of the 
company; comment upon its gene- 
ral excellence is needless :—Messrs. 
Macready, Anderson, Phelps, G. 
Bennett, Graham, Lynne, Elton, 
tyder, Lambert, W. Bennett, Comp- 
ton, Keeley, C. Mathews, H. Phi- 
lipps, Stretton, Allen, Manvers, 
Redfern, S. Jones, Hudson, Selby, 
C, J. Smith, Serle, and Yarnold. 
Mesdames Nesbitt, Vestris, Warner, 
and Keeley. Misses H. Faucit, Ro- 
mer, Gould, Grant, Fortescue, El- 
lis, C, Jones, and P. Horton. 

The opening piece will be Shak- 
veare’s beautiful comedy of As You 
Vike It with a most powerful cast of 
characters; Mrs. Nesbitt as Rosa- 
lind, we look forward to with intense 
curiosity, and, we doubt not, we 
shall have to pronounce it equal if 
not superior to her Constance. Mr. 
Macready’s Jacques is well known 
for its quiet and subdued yet telling 
manner, and Anderson’s Orlando is 
universally considered a masterpiece 
of acting. This, coupled with the 
mior characters being sustained by 
first-rate artists, picturesque and life- 
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like scenery, and beautiful music, 
will indeed be a “ feast of reason and 
a flow of soul.” 

We heartily wish the management 
of * Old Drury” success,—success 
it deserves for its perfect embodi- 
ment of our great poet’s sublime 
compositions, and its general zeal, 
activity, and enterprising energy. 

COVENT GARDEN. 
Monday.—Love's Sacrifice, and White 


Cat. 

Tuesday.—¥ra Diavolo, and Gertrude’s 
Cherries. 

Wednesday.—Love’s Sacrifice, and Fra 
Diavo!lo, 

Thursday.—Norma, and Gertrude’s Cher- 
ries. 


Fiiday.—No Performance. 
Saturday.—Semiramide, and Gertrude’s 
Cherries. 

Miss Kempe has been delighting 
crowded audiences with her success- 
ful personations of Norma, and 
Susannah. We frankly give the palm 
to the first character, which is a 
matchless performance, whether for 
idealization, delicacy of singing, or 
exquisite embodiment of a diflicult 
and arduous réle. We expect a rare 
treat in her Semiramide, for which 
her figure, features, and majestic 
action are so well suited; and we 
should like to see her (before she re- 
tires from a profession she has so 
adorned) play Medea, Pasta’s favour- 
ite character. Miss Kemble has a 
style peculiarly her own, and if she 
did take any one as a model it was 
undoubtedly Pasta, the greatest sing- 
ing actress of the age. Mozart's 
Marriage of Figaro has been repeat- 
ed. Guibelei does not appear at 
home as the Count, his gait 1s shock- 
ing, and his first dress unbecoming ; 
he looks more like the captain of a 
banditti than a Spanish gentleman. 
Miss Rainforth continues to warble 
as sweetly as ever; the fatigues of 
the Norwich musical festival caused 
her last week to sing tamely, but she 
has recovered, and now gives the 
music with more force and greater 
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breadth of style. What shall we 
say of little Poole? little Poole, say 
we! the little Poole of by-gone years! 
the clever infant, the delight of old 
and young, is now grown up into a 
clever woman, singing with a truth 
and earnestness, and acting with a 
heartiness of manner, and a fresh- 
ness of impulse, which are truly de- 
lightful. In the Marriage of Figaro 
she fairly takes her audience first by 
surprise, and then by storm, with 
her arch acting, her gay and volatile 
spirits, and her fresh and sparkling 
voice. 


HAY MARKET. 


A Farce, under the title of Curiosi- 
ties of Literature, was produced at 
this theatre on Saturday evening, 
and was quite successful. It is ate 
tributed to Mr. Bourcicault, and 
though he does not acknowledge the 
plece, it is more to his credit than 
the comedy brought out last week. 

There is a good deal of pleasant if 
not smart writing in the dialogue, 
and some of the situations are high- 
ly laughable. Webster gave it out 
for repetition amidst general applause 
from a full audience. 

AvELPHI.—We trust that the man- 
tle of poor Yates has fallen upon 
good shoulders, and we hope that 
success will attend the fortunes of 
this establishment. The company 
is very efficient, comprising all the 
old favourites, Lyons, Maynard, 
O. Smith, Wright, Paul Bedford, 
Wilkinson, Wieland, Mrs. H. P. 
Grattan, Miss Faucit (from the Eng- 
lish Opera House), Miss Murray, 
and H. Beverly and his wife. The 
opening piece is by Fitzball, and 
from its title we suppose it is one of 
those concoctions of diablerie for 
which the author is so famed. The 
Owl Sisters, or the Abbey Ruins, 
smacks too much of the Coburg to 








our ears, but nous verrons; next 
week we shall get introduced to the | 
lovely sisters, and trumpet forth | 
their charms to the whole city, 


JOURNAL. 


Surrey.—A very clever one act 
farce was produced here on Monday, 
entitled “* Our House, or London 
Lodgings.” The plot, if plotit can 
be called, consists of a series of lu- 
dicrous mistakes on the part of a 
rich old uncle (Heslop), Sam Slack 
(W. Smith), and Banner (J. Web- 
ster), between whom, in two of the 
scenes, there is some capital equivo- 
que; the fun of the piece is com- 
pleted by the aid of Mrs. W. Daly 
(the landlady) and Miss Terrey, as 
her servant. It was completely suc- 
cessful. 

Ciry,—A great accession of sterl- 
ing dramatic strength has been gatn- 
ed to this delightful establishment 
during the past week by the appear- 
ance of Miss Daly, from the Strand, 
and the fascinating Mrs. Iloney. 
The engagements of thes» attractive 
* lady-stars,’’ who shine so brilliant- 
ly in their separate cycles, therefore, 
have evinced the tact of excellent 
management, and it is gratifying to 
record the most successful results. 
Mrs. Honey’s acting and singing are 
beautifully natural, and, in peculiar 
opera burlettas that are written and 
constructed for her, she appears to 
most eminent advantage. In a bur- 
lesque transplant from the garden in 
the Strand Miss Daly is equally suc- 
cessful. Her naivette and comic 
powers are vividly developed; and 
from all parts of the house, from 
crowded and mirth-loving audiences, 
she nightly calls forth iterations of 
loud admiration, That the lessees 
of the City are apt taciticians to 
“ catch the living manners as they 
rise,” to court “ variety” in all her 
winning ways, to fly from “ grave to 
gay, from lively to severe” in all 
their scenic and stage exhibitions is 
evinced in the tout ensemble of their 
arrangements. To the above attrac- 
tions they add the domestic drama of 
the Lass of Richmond Hill; a drama 


‘full of the light and shade of vari- 


ous natural hues, that now call up 
the tear and the smile, and in which 


' the heroine, Miss Emmeline Monta- 
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gue, by her quiet and natural acting 
beautifully realized her impersona- 
tion. ‘The introduced music, pic- 
turesque scenery, elegant and grace- 
ful dancing, and every due regard 
paid to stage effect and completeness 
of design, combined to excite an in- 
terest, that, from the rise to the fall 
of the curtain, is admirably and un- 
tiringly sustained. 

Otympic.—We have had a peep at 
Olympus! By Jove! what a sight. 
What changes have taken place! 
What improvements! Even Olym- 
pus, it appears, requires beautifying 
and improving, and the gods seem 
more happy and comfortable after a 
general whitewashing. Mr. G, Wild, 
the Jupiter of modern Olympus has 
not wielded his sceptre in vain; at 
his command Olympus has been en- 
larged ; the gods and goddesses, the 
latter especially, were too confined 
in the area; and lo! and behold 
Paradise (Anglicé, the gallery) is en- 
larged to admit of eight hundred 
deities. After this it will be impos- 
sible for the Olympic to go to the 
devil. Joking apart, this little fa- 
vourite resort of mirth and laughter, 
pleasure and nonsense, has been 
beautified and decorated with exqui- 
site taste, and presents a very chaste 
and elegant appearance. The circle 
of boxes has been embellished with 
a handsome green embossed paper, 
and a new proscenium is ornament- 
ed by rich gilt mouldings which har- 
monize admirably with the appear- 
ance of the house. The opening 
piece will be the Life of a Gentle- 
man, adapted from Sir Lytton Bul- 
wer's novel of Pelham; a new my- 
thological burletta called Life in the 
Clouds, and the Artful Dodge. We 
ought to mention that Mr. G, Wild 
has secured as scene-painter one of 
the best, Mr. J. W. Beverly, well 
known in the provinces, where his 
freedom of style, fine coloring and 
originality of design, have entitled 
him to be denominated the provin- 
cial Stanfield. 

Queen’s.—This theatre, boasting 
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of an indefatigable manager and a 
good working company, continues 
its successful career. The Lawless 
of London is a clever drama, bring- 
ing out in bold relief the pathetic 
and ludicrous, in the former Moss 
shines conspicuous. ‘This gentle- 
man is an excellent artist, he dresses 
well and imparts great interest to 
whatever he undertakes. Our fat 
friend, Manders, has increased in 
size and humor since last season ;— 
increase and multiplicity are not al- 
waysablessing. Mr. James has add- 
ed to his collection of pictures a new 
drop curtain which is alone worth a 
visit. 

RoyaL Pavintion.—This theatre, 
which is now styled the Drury of the 
east, has undergone a very great al- 
teration, and is capable of holding 
an immense audience, it has like- 
wise been very beautifully decorated 
and reflects great credit on the man- 
ager, Mr. Denvil. ‘The company is 
also talented and consists of many 
old favourites. A nautical drama 
entitled England’s Pride, is well 
worthy of the patronage of the pub- 
lic, and will no doubt become a fa- 
vourite. The scenery is very well 
painted and all the et czeteras are 
very excellently arranged. 





COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 
From our own Correspodents. 


Epinsurcu—tThe excellent manager 
of the Adelphi has followed the wise, 
and we hope, successful plan, of our 
great political leader, by introducing 
a new Tariff of his own; and we 
think the public can have no reason 
longer to absent themselves from this 
piace of amusement upon the cry of 
‘‘ too dear,” seeing that Murray has 
generously thrown open his doors at 
second price from the commence- 
ment; we would therefore humbly 
call on the public to give him sup- 
port. On Monday evening the play 
of the Stranger was performed; the 
part of Mrs, Haller, by a Miss Kin- 
loch Maturin, from Newcastle; and 
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the Stranger, by Mr. Glover; which 


delight. 


Doncaster.—This theatre during 
the past week, we regret to say, has 
not been by any means numerously 
attended ; although on the evenings 
of Saturday and Monday there were 
the attractions of our sweetest of 
ballad singers, a composer of great 
celebrity, and two of the best actors, 
in their lines of character, on the 
metropolitan boards. On Saturday 
last the performances were for the 
benefit of Messrs. Bedford and 
Wright, and on Monday for Mrs, 
Waylett. On the first named even- 
ing Jack Sheppard was produced, but 
failed to draw anything like a good 
house, whilst on the latter affairs 
were little improved. 





THE ACTOR; 
No. 6. 
THE SUPER. 


In all classes there exists various 
grades; soit is with Super’s, I’ve 
known one of these gentlemen (now 
engaged in a theatre not a hundred 
miles from the Haymarket), who sets 
up as an author. By some strange 
chance he produced a manuscript to 
an almost bankrupt manager ; it was 
accepted and played; henceforth he 
became a man of consequence, struts 
along the street with a more lordly 
air, frequents a publisher’s shop, 
and, until he became known, made 
frequent borrowings of half-crowns, 
which he liquidated by now and then 
remitting an order, He “ struts 
and frets his hours upon the stage, 
and then is heard no more,” for it 
is no less strange than true, you 
never see an old super’ on the boards 
of the metropolitan theatres; after a 
certain age they become as scarce as 
the burial places of the gipsies: the 
top of the tree in a super’s line, is a 
father who is to utter “ You have 
my blessing,” or—‘* my curse!” 
the lowest state, to hold a banner 
among the victorious host. Super’s 
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| are famous in some peculiar line ;— 
was received with acclamations of | 


some always play the devil. I knew 

one who, from being so employed, 

lost his whiskers and eye-brows ; 

and was so used to brimstone as to 

be compelled to burn a piece in his 

bed-room ‘ere he could woo sleep to 

his aching eyes, and ever fancied 

the fiend was at his bedside ;—wife, 

he had not;—once he awoke the 

whole house in which he lived by 

shouting, * Thy hour is come, ha! 

ha! ha!—down, down to hell.” The 
landlady, in her robes of white, fol- 
lowed by her six children, accoutred 
in caps and gowns, rushed into the 
room, and found him writhing and 
rumbling about the bed, with the 
pillow in his grasp, which in his 
sleep he had seized upon as some 
wieked Don Juan, or some gentle- 
man whose lease of life he was about 
cancelling, by burning it. Another, 
from possessing a spare form, with 
a thin cadaverous looking face, was 
kept in a dramatic company at a mi- 
nor, as a perpetual ghost. Some 
wags, ere he had time to change his 
dress, made him tipsy, and urged 
him to ramble forth armed in the 
vestments of the grave, Away he 
went down a dark street, knocked at 
a door, a female answered it; down 
went the candle, out came a scream, 
and away she scampered ; in he stalk- 
ed to the parlour, where it so hap- 
pened that a christening party was 
assembled ;—“* A ghost! a ghost!” 
burst simultaneously from all,—ta- 
bles were upset,—women screamed, 
—the windows thrown open, and out 
they scampered; the neighbourhood 
was alarmed,—a posse of police ar- 
rived, who on entering the room 
found the ghost seated in deep con- 
sultation with a brother spirit, a bot- 
tle of gin:—the gentleman in blue 
laid the ghost by the heels on the 
floor, and a night in the station- 
house completed the cure, This 
ghost perpetual, at last went the way 
of all flesh,—he died,—but as he 
foretold, his shadow is sometimes 
seen flitting about the scenes of his 
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former glories, —the cut-throat dra- 
mas of a Victoria. 
To be continued. 





Chit Chat. 


Taking in the Natives in the City —We 
hear that as many as ten thousand a day 
have been taken in at wir, Sweeting’s, the 
new fishmonger near the Post-office, 
Cheapside. We make no doubt Mr. 
Hobler will visit this establishment, and 
report to the Lord Mayor the full par- 
ticulars, 

The first musical novelty at Drury 
Lane will be Purcell’s opera of King Ar- 
thur, for which great preparations are be- 
ingmade. The scenery will be painted 
by Stanfield, and the chorus will be on a 
most extensive scale; the adaptions of the 
music have been entrusted to T, Cooke. 
The la-t time this masque was played, 
it was at the old Lyceum many years ago ; 
aud it was also produced at Drury Lane 
on the 27th of October, 1819, under the 
title of Arthur and Emmeline with the 
following cast of character :— 

Arthur, King of Britain......Mr. Abbot. 


Oswald, King of Kent..... -— Connor. 
Conon, Dukeof Cornwall....— Chapman 
Aurehus, a British Courtier,, — Jeffries 
Guillanear, a Saxon Officer... — Mears. 
Merlin, the British Prophet.. — Egerton. 
Ormond, a Saxon Magician,, — Comer. 
Grimbald, a Fiend.......... — Emery. 


Emmeline, daughter to Co- 

NON. cecccecccecseceee Miss Foote, 
Matilda, her attendant ...... — Green. 
TONUS sccccccvcccccccecccces — Matthews 
Philladel’ an airy Spirit...,.. — M. Tree. 
Spiritof Light ......++++..+. — Brunton. 





The following anagrams may prove 
amusing to our readers :—Radical Reform 
—Rare and frolic. Universal Suffrage— 
Guess a fearful ruin. Gallantries—All 
greatsins. Breakfast—Fat Bakers, ‘Tele- 
graph—Great helps. Astronomers—Moon 
starers. Lawyers—Sly ware. Peniten- 
tiary—Nay! I repent it. Revolution— 
Toloveruin. Punishment—Nine thumps. 
Old Eng!and—Golden land, Sovereign- 
ty—’Tis ye, govern. 

We have aterm fora beggar which may 
be divided, without the transposition of a 
single letter, with only the addition of an 
apostrophe, so as to make a complete 
sentence, and such a sentence as a person 
of this description may generally address 
himself. The term ismendicant, and the 
pen arising from the division is Mend 

can’t, 
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Heroine is perhaps as peculiar a word 
as any to be met with in our tongue, the 
first two letters of it are a male, the first 


| three a female, the first four a brave man, 


and the whole a brave woman. 

What word is it in the English langu- 
age to which, if you add one syllable it 
makes it shorter ?—Short, 

Madlle. Taglioni is turning the heads of 
the good people of Vienna, where she is 
now pérforming. The eagerness of the 
public to see this celebrated artist exceeds 
all belief. Teradmirers, after exhausting 
every known manner of manifesting their 
enthusiasm, invented the following novel 
mode of complimenting her. One even- 
ing, as she was quitting the theatre after 
the representation of La Gitana, she was 
surrounded by twelve hundred young men, 
carrying flambeaux and attended by a 
band of music; they then placed the ob- 
ject of their idolatry on a magnificent tri- 
umphal car, adorned with coronals and 
wreaths of choice flowers, and proceeded 
thus through the principal streets of that 
city, chiunting their national songs. 
The windows of a great number of houses 
in the streets through which the proces- 
sion passed were illuminated, 

Braham.—Desolate is the former dwel- 
ling of this, most assuredly the greatest 
English singer that ever lived. His late 
residence at the Grange, Brompton, has 
been stripped by the myrmidons of the 
law ; and we hear that the Colosseum will 
shortly be brought to the hammer. 

The Frolics of the Fairies by Leman 
Rede, will shortly be produced at the City 
of London Theatre, which is doing ex- 
ceedingly well under the management of 
Messrs Cockerton and Dunn. Mrs, Honey 
and Miss Daly have been added to the 
already very efficient company engaged. 

Miss Kemble at a Concert given last 
week at Brighton, was placed in rivalry 
with Madame Grisi; it is but fair to state 
that our English vocalist came off, in our 
opinion, first, for she not only"gave some 
hacknied Italian compositions in the purest 
style, but she electrified her audiences by 
her amazing versatility of talent, singing 
with equal beauty compositions by the 
best French, German, and English mas- 
ters, 

Rossini’s opera of Semiramide is adapt- 
ed to the stage by Mr. Reynoldson, who 
adapted Donizetti's Love Spell, and not 
Mr. Benedict as has been erroneously 
given out, 

The prize of ten pounds offered by Mr. 
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Macready for asong and chorus in As You 
Like It, has been awarded to Mr. Henty 
Smart. 

Mr. Maddex, the lessée of the Princess's 
Theatre, Oxtord-street,” intend@s opening 
shortly with operas, oné night being de- 
voted to Italian, the other to English. 
The Italian prima denna is Madame Gar- 
cia, a sister of Mai!bran, who has been 
singing at Paris with some success, The 
English prima donna is Miss Delcy, a 
better could not have been procured, and 
we are truly surprised she should not have 
been engaged at a larger house, when her 
beautiful voice, pure ‘style, and amazing 
exertions, would have secured very draw- 
ing audiences. 

It seems that we are to-have King John 
at both houses. At Covent Garden who is 
to be Constance? We still say Mrs, But- 
ler; but we know that we say it only to 
have it contradicted in some quarters. 

The new little afterpiece, called the 
Follies of a Night, is by Planche, and is 
an adaption of a French vaudeville. It 
was said a few days ago that it was by C, 
Mathews, who plays in it, but that seems 
to be a mistake. 

A remarkable coincidence of words and 
events is seen in the two following:— 
La Revolution Francaise,—Un corse la 
finira. Honor est a nilo,—Horatio Nel- 
son. 











NOTICE. 


Tue Proprietor of “ The Theatrical 
Journal” most respectfully begs leave 
on the opening of the autumnal and 
winter season to solicit the attention of 
all Book and Music-sellers to his pro- 
posed plan of devoting a portion of his 
weekly columns to the Notices of all new 
Dramatic Works and New Music, which 
will be conducted by a Gentleman of 
long experience and exclusive devotion 
to that branch of literary science. If an 
advertisement be sent with the publica- 
tion, a notice of it will be guaranteed in 
a subsequent number of “ The Theatri- 
cal Journal.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Liverpool.—We are greatly obliged to our 

correspondent for the offer, and shall glad- 
ly accept the advantage. 

A Subscriber.—Mr. G. Bartley is a native of 
Bath, and played there when a boy: he 
must be very nearly sixty. 

A Cockney.—John Reeve was born in the 
City of London, and was therefore consid- 
ered a cockney; were he alive he would 

have been in his forty-second year. 
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To our Readers.—Orders for our publication 
may be given at the Office, to be sentt. 
any part of theicountry, by paying a quar- 
ter in advance, Is. 6d. If we pay the 
postage, the quarter will be 2s. 7d. The 
second volumes now ready, and may he 
had of our Publishers. 


All communications for the Editor to bi 
Sorwarded to the Printer, post paid, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





The Thames Tunnel. 


S OPEN daily, (Sundays excepted,) 
from Nine in the Morning until Dark, 
and lighted with Gas. The Entrance is now 
on the Mippiesex side of the River, close 
to the Tunnev Pikr, Waprpeine. (The 
Shaft at Rotherhithe being closed to finish 
the new Staircase.) Admittance Is, each, 


By order of the Board of Directors, 
J. CHARLIER, Clerk of the Company. 
Company’s Office, 2, Walbrook Buildings, City, 
ctober 1, 1842. 


Notice—The public are respectfully in- 
formed that the Entrance for Visitors is now 
at Wapping, and the Shaft at Rotherhithe is 
closed, in order to finish a new Staircase, 
on the completion of which the Tunnel will 
be thrown open as a thoroughfare for Foot 
Passengers. 


N. B.—Steam Boats to the Tunnel Pier at 
Wappine from Chelsea, Vauxhall, Lam- 
beth, Hungerford, Adelphi, Old Shades 
Pier, and London Bridge. — Books with 
Plates decriptive of the Works are sold at 
the Tunnel, price One Shilling. 





Madame Tussaud’s 


HE KING of PRUSSIA, the Prince 
of Wales, the Princess Royal in their 
splendid cot — Commissioner Lin and his 
onsort, modelled expressly for this ex- 
hibition by Lamqua, of Canton, with the 
magnificent dresses worn by them—the gor- 
geous Coronation Robes of George the 
Fourth, designed by himself at a cost of 
£18,000, with the room fitted up for the pur. 
pose—is acknowledged to be the most splen- 
did sight ever seen by a British public.— 
Admittance, One Shilling. — Open from 
eleven till dusk, and from seven till ten— 
Madame TUSSAUD and SONS.—Bazaar, 
Baker-street, Portman-square. 
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